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Trail  History 


In  1908,  the  Alaska  Road  Commission  formally  sur¬ 
veyed,  cleared,  and  marked  the  trail.  Roadhouses,  dog 
mushing  mailmen,  gold  shipments,  and  scheduled  freight 
service  made  the  Iditarod  the  link  between  many  com¬ 
munities  in  western  Alaska  for  two  decades.  Miners, 

,  ,  ,  entrepreneurs,  families,  investors,  and  adventurers  all  followed  the  trail  in  its 

|  rave  mg  on  t  e  trai  heyday  from  the  pre-World  War  I  years  until  the  1920s. 

was  a  challenge  for 


By  following  game  trails  and  using  geography  to  their  advantage, 

Alaska  Natives  created  a  network  of  trails  in  Interior  Alaska.  In  the  early 
1800s  segments  of  these  trails,  later  to  become  the  Iditarod  Trail,  were  used 

by  Russian-American  Company  explorers.  The  Russians 
introduced  the  harnessing  of  dog  teams  in-line  for  better 
control,  instead  of  the  traditional  method  of  fanning  the 
dogs  in  front  of  the  sled. 


American  explorers  and  prospectors  followed  the  same 
paths.  After  the  United  States  purchased  Alaska  in  1867, 
early  prospectors  used  steamboats  and  pole  boats  on 
rivers  and  streams  during  the  summer  to  explore  the  vast 
Alaskan  wilderness.  Long  overland  summer  treks  were 
next  to  impossible  because  of  Alaska’s  boggy  terrain 
laced  with  wide  rivers.  During  the  winter,  lakes  were 
covered  with  snow  and  ice.  This  icy  transformation  made 
the  Iditarod  Trail  the  favored  winter  route  by  those 
traveling  to  the  mining  districts. 


even  the  hardiest  of 
pioneers. 


The  trail  takes  its  name  from  the  19th  century  Athabascan  Indian  village  on 
the  Iditarod  River  near  the  site  of  a  1908  gold  discovery.  By  1910,  the  gold 


rush  town  of  Iditarod  flourished  as 
the  center  of  the  Iditarod  Mining 
District.  Trails  used  for  trade  and 
commerce  by  Ingalik  and  Tanaina 
Indians  were  improved  by  and  for 
the  miners. 

The  trail  was  officially  surveyed  by 
the  U.S.  Army’s  Alaska  Road 
Commission  in  1910  and  dubbed  the 
Seward  to  Nome  Mail  Trail. 

Dog  teams  and  sleds  were  the  most 
popular  mode  of  travel.  Six  to  20 
dogs,  depending  on  the  weight  of 
the  load,  were  harnessed  to  pull  a 
freight-laden  sled.  The  sled  dogs  on 
the  historic  Iditarod  Trail  were  a 
scruffy  mix  of  mongrels  and  big¬ 
boned  working  dogs.  Some  travelers 
trudged  from  roadhouse  to  road¬ 
house  on  snowshoes.  Occasionally, 
someone  rode  a  bicycle  over  the 
trail.  Horse-drawn  freight  sleds 
carried  everything  from  passengers 
to  pianos,  mining  equipment  to  fine 
bone  china  and  kerosene  lamp 
chimneys. 

The  most  glittering  and  costly  cargo 
was  gold,  freighted  to  Seward  for 
shipment  to  “The  States.”  But 
perhaps  more  prized  was  word  of 
family  and  friends,  and  news  of  the 
world  carried  by  mail  sleds  linking 
mining  towns  and  Native  villages  to 
the  outside  world. 

In  1924,  bush  pilots  began  flying  the 
mail,  freight,  and  passengers  in  and 
out  of  mining  camps  and  villages 
along  the  Iditarod  Trail.  Air  service 
eventually  eliminated  the  need  for 
the  trail.  By  1930,  most  of  the 
roadhouses  had  closed  and  mining 


towns  shrank  to  villages  occupied  by 
a  few  stubborn  sourdoughs. 

These  Alaskans  continued  to  use  dog 
teams  for  trapping  and  local  travel 
until  snowmobiles  came  into  promi¬ 
nence.  In  the  1950s,  dog  teams  began 
to  disappear. 

The  Iditarod  Trail  was  forgotten  for 
more  than  40  years  until  the  1960s, 
when  interest  in  racing  was  renewed. 
Dog  musher  Joe  Redington,  Sr.  of 
Knik  and  historian  Dorothy  Paige  of 
Wasilla  set  out  to  save  Alaska  dog 
sledding  from  extinction;  in  1967, 
they  helped  stage  the  first  Iditarod 
race  between  Knik  and  Big  Lake;  the 
return  on  nine  miles  of  the  old 
Iditarod  Trail. 

The  next  race  was  held  in  1969.  In 
1973  the  first  race  was  run  between 
Anchorage  and  Nome.  Today,  the 
Iditarod  Trail  Sled  Dog  Race,  interna¬ 
tionally  known  as  “the  last  great 
race,”  is  staged  each  March  and 
includes  competitors  from  around  the 
world.  It  is  a  test  of  stamina  and 
knowledge  that  pits  mushers  and  dog 
teams  against  some  of  the  harshest 
conditions  on  the  continent. 

Other  sporting  events  provide 
additional  challenges.  The  Gold 
Rush  Classic,  a  snowmobile  race 
from  Big  Lake  to  Nome  and  back,  is 
the  premiere  snowmobile  race  in 
Alaska.  The  Iditasport,  held  on  the 
trail  near  Big  Lake,  includes  cross¬ 
country  skiing,  mountain  biking, 
snowshoeing,  and  foot  races. 

Hardy  souls  still  travel  the  forbidding 
landscape  of  the  historic  Iditarod 
Trail  each  year  in  search  of  adven¬ 
ture. 
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T OWNS  OF  THE  T RAIL 


Reward,  an  ice-free  port, 
was  a  place  of  doclcs  and 
dogs  in  the  early  l^OOs. 
Muck  of  tke  freight  kauled 
during  tke  winter  entered 
/Ajaska  at  Reward. 


s 


~Rhe  last  major  /Ajaska 
gold  rusk  occurred  on  tke 
Jnnoko  River  in 
tke  upper  limits  of  naviga¬ 
bility  of  tke  ]nnoko  River, 
tke  town  of  |ditarod 
sprang  up.  |ditarod  kad 
telepkones,  electricity, 
automobiles,  and  hand¬ 
some  buildings  with  steam 
beat. 


Ror  eight  months.  R_ach  autumn, 
Bering  5  ea  ice  iso  lates  f\]  ome 
from  sea  transportation  /AJ-ter  a 
survey  in  \J08,  tke  |ditarod 
derail  b  ecame  Rome’s  winter  link 
to  tke  outside  world  until  air 
travel,  d ~oday,  an  electric  light 
shining  on  tke  spire  of  Bair|t 
Joseph’s  (Ratholic  <3  urck 
guides  sleds  alone,  tke  last  miles 
of  tke  |ditarod  Rrail  to  Rome. 
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Who  owns  the  Iditarod  trail?  The  Iditarod  is  a  complex  trail  system,  stretch¬ 
ing  from  Seward  in  the  south  to  Nome  on  the  Bering  Sea.  It  crosses  lands 
owned  by  several  Native  corporations,  municipal  governments  and  the  State 
of  Alaska,  as  well  as  federal  lands  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage¬ 
ment  (BLM),  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and 
the  Department  of  Defense.  There  are  10  institutional  land  managers  and 

numerous  private  owners. 


*T~he  jditarod  Trail  is  the 
site  of  three  major  com¬ 
petitive  events  each 
winter.  £>LM  evaluates 
potential  environmental 
effects  of  each  event, 
issues  authorizations,  and 
checks  compliance  during 
and  after  the  activity. 
Spectators  often  travel 
to  key  viewing  sites  during 
events,  set  up  a  barbecue 
and  take  part  in  the 
/AJaska  version  of  a  tail 
gate  party. 
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What  are 

National 

Trails? 


The  Iditarod  National 
Historic  Trail  is  one  of  a 
number  of  trails  designated 
by  Congress  in  recognition 
of  their  significance  as 
scenic,  recreational,  or 
historic  transportation 
routes.  The  Iditarod  was 
specifically  designated  for 
its  historic  importance.  The 
trail  system  was  created  to 
provide  areas  of  hiking  and 
other  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  for  an  ever- 
expanding  urban  population. 


Since  the  Iditarod  was  designated  a  National  Trail 
in  1978,  the  BLM  has  collected  much  of  the  trail’s 
history,  crafted  cooperative  agreements,  and  begun 
the  work  of  nominating  sites  to  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places. 

As  a  National  Trail,  the  Iditarod  is  managed  under 
terms  of  a  comprehensive  management  plan 
prepared  by  the  BLM,  the  federal  agency  ap¬ 
pointed  coordinator  for  the  trail.  This  plan  estab¬ 
lishes  a  common  guide  to  promote  the  preserva¬ 
tion,  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  historic  route.  It 
also  identifies  the  trails  and  sites  making  up  the 
historic  trail  system,  and  initiates  cooperative 
agreements  among  the  various  land  managers  and 
owners  to  mark  and  sign  trails,  provide  access 
points  and  manage  events. 

Assisting  in  this  effort  is  Iditarod  National  Historic 
Trail  Inc.,  a  non  profit  volunteer  organization.  This 
group  provides  guidance  on  aspects  of  trail  man¬ 
agement  such  as  the  design  of  trail  markers, 
cooperative  agreements,  and  competitive  events. 

The  Iditarod  Trail  Blazers  and  other  volunteers 
provide  trail  maintenance  and  construction  assis¬ 
tance. 


The  Iditarod  Today 
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Unlike  the  Appalachian  or  Pacific 
Crest  national  trails,  which  are 
located  near  heavily  populated 
areas,  most  of  the  Iditarod  is  in 
remote  sections  of  Alaska.  The 
Iditarod  is  known  as  a  winter  trail 
because  most  use  occurs  when  the 
tundra  and  rivers  are  frozen  and 
easier  to  cross.  There  are  some 
summer  hiking  trails  along  the  old 
route. 

The  best  opportunities  for  recre¬ 
ation  during  the  summer  are  close  to 
Seward  and  Anchorage.  North  of 
Seward,  the  Forest  Service  and  a 
volunteer  group,  the  Iditarod  Trail 
Blazers,  have  created  14  miles  of 
hiking  trails  along  the  old  Iditarod 
Trail  route.  The  27-mile  segment  of 
trail  east  of  Anchorage  over  Crow 
Pass  to  Eagle  River  in  Chugach 
State  Park  is  a  popular  hike  and  is 
the  annual  site  for  a  running  mara¬ 
thon.  The  30  miles  of  trail  east  of 
Nome  also  provide  a  summer  hiking 
opportunity. 


Winter  recreational  opportunities  on  the  Iditarod  ~]  rail  include 
snowmobiling,  dog  sledding,  and  cross-countrcj  skiing.  /\valanches 
are  a  danger  along  portions  of  the  trail,  but  with  proper  maps, 
knowledge  and  experience,  opportunities  for  self-directed  recre¬ 
ation  abound. 


‘'If  you  love  the  grandeur  of  nature-its  canyons,  its  mountains  and  its  mighti¬ 
ness,  and  love  to  feel  the  thrill  of  their  presence-then  take  the  trip  by  all  means; 
you  will  not  be  disappointed.  But  if  you  wish  to  travel  on  ‘flowery  beds  of  ease  ’ 
and  wish  to  snooze  and  dream  that  you  are  a  special  product  of  higher  civiliza¬ 
tion  too  finely  adjusted  for  this  more  strenuous  life,  then  don ’t.  But  may  God 
pity  you,  for  you  will  lose  one  thing  worth  living  for  if  you  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  this  trip  and  fail  to  do  so.  ” 

C.K.  Snow, 
At  the  End  of  the  Trail, 
Seward,  February  15,  1919 


Gold  on  the  Trail 

Dog  teams  carried  about  one  million 
dollars  of  gold  along  the  Iditarod 
Trail  without  incident  until  1922, 
when  a  mine  payroll  of  $30,000  was 
stolen  from  a  mail  pouch  at  a 
roadhouse. 

Iditarod  Dogs  Drafted 

The  French  Army  hired  100  dogs 
and  handlers  from  Nome  to  deliver 
supplies,  transport  wounded  soldiers, 
and  provide  communications  in  the 
mountains  of  the  European  Western 
Front  during  World  War  I. 

Dog  Teams  Save  Nome 

In  1925,  the  dog  team  and  driver 
recaptured  the  attention  of  the  nation 
in  a  dramatic  episode  of  courage  and 
stamina.  A  diphtheria  epidemic 
threatened  the  town  of  Nome,  which 
needed  serum  to  inoculate  the 
community.  Plans  to  send  a  plane 
were  thwarted  by  the  weather. 
Instead,  a  relay  of  dog  teams  was 
dispatched  from  the  town  of  Nenana, 
down  the  Tanana  and  Yukon  rivers  to 
the  Iditarod  Trail.  Twenty  mushers 
carried  serum  the  674  miles  in  127 
1/2  hours.  President  Coolidge 
awarded  them  with  gold  medals  for 
their  bravery.  A  statue  of  Balto,  the 
lead  dog  of  the  finishing  team,  was 
erected  in  New  York  City’s  Central 
Park. 


.For  more  information 


Bureau  of  Land  Mgmt. 
Anchorage  Field  Office 
6881  Abbott  Loop  Rd. 
Anchorage,  Alaska 
99507 


Chugach  National  Forest 
201  East  Ninth  Avenue 
Anchorage,  Alaska 
99501 


Fish  and  Widlife  Service 
1011  East  Tudor  Road 
Anchorage,  Alaska 
99503 


Iditarod  National 
Historic  Trail  Inc. 
P.O.  Box  305 
Nome,  Alaska  99762 
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State  of  Alaska 
Dept,  of  Parks  and 
Outdoor  Recreation 
P.O.  Box  107001 
Anchorage,  Alaska 
99510-7001 
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